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COMMUNITY STUDIES 


These are studies of the ways of living of a considerable number of 
families and individuals, residing in fairly large population clusters. 
Together these people can make a better living and make living more 
worthwhile by: 

© division of labor and specialization; 

joint use and improvement of the environment; 

adapting their ways to things they cannot change; 

sharing the use and cost of organized services and institutions; 
profiting from the variety and multiplicity of the experiences of 
others to be seen all around one. 


PRESENTATION 


These are studies, not textbooks. Collectively they offer a rich variety 
of evidence, to be examined, discussed, reconsidered, and used by each 
child, to form his own impressions, his own opinions, his own tenta- 
tive answers. The authors are more interested in providing a variety 
of viewpoints than they are in presenting their own judgments through 
exposition. 

It is possible for a class to get so involved in a study that, except 
for a few enthusiasts (which may include the teacher), the children 
become bogged down before they reach a satisfying and successful 
culmination. This can be avoided by a class and teacher selecting the 
studies for the year, deciding on a sequence, and setting a date for the 
introduction and culmination of each. The conclusion of a study need 
not, however, end the pursuit of some phase of it which has particu- 
larly fascinated an individual or a group. It is up to the teacher to 
decide if this further study is to be extra-curricular or continued in 
school. 

While each child can reasonably be expected to pursue the 
exploration of the main idea, it is unnecessary for each to investigate 
every facet of every study. Each section of the study brings to view 
several different avenues for exploration and many intriguing little 
alleys. The avenues are ideal for group exploration; the alleys are for 
individuals or twosomes, according to interests and abilities. 

These studies are designed to provoke interest and inquiry. 


Opportunities are provided to establish what the children think they 
already know, what opinions they hold, what evidence they have to 
support what they say, and what questions define explicitly what they 
do not know. Many pairs of facing pages present materials from 
which children can glean evidence relevant to one facet of the main 
idea. The use of the evidence on succeeding pages enables each child 
to enlarge, refine, or modify his concepts and ideas, and consider 
evidence found elsewhere. To interpret the evidence the child uses 
the one tool with which he is equipped, his own experience. It is thus 
essential for him to relate each study to the here and now in his 
community, and to ask himself how and why ways of living are the 
same or different in this other community. 

The following suggestions may be of use to teachers in helping 
them organize the confrontations between pupils and the materials of 
the studies. 


Thinking and Discussing 


Young children have no difficulty talking and arguing. They do have 
a hard time holding back; they tend to blurt out their ideas as they 
arise, with commendable candor, but with little regard for the social 
amenities. When a “discussion” breaks down for this reason, talk with 
them: “Why did you have a bad time? Why didn’t you take turns the 
way you do when I’m running a discussion? Do you need someone to 
see that everyone gets a chance?” etc., etc. Then let them make their 
own “rules” and try them out. 


Group work 


Each study offers many opportunities for the children to work together 
in small groups. It is in these situations that they learn to co-operate, 
to share, to work as a team, to practice give and take, and so on. They 
also learn to communicate their findings to others, point to the evi- 
dence they have used, and invite comment and constructive criticism. 
Many teachers who use small group techniques follow these steps. 


1. Teacher and/or class decide on something which a small group or 
committee could investigate. (For example, “What books does our 
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school library have which might help us in our study of our com- 
munity?” “What does this picture tell us about the lives of our 
grandparents?” What would we like Johnny’s grandpa to tell us about 
when he visits the class?”) 


2. Teacher and/or pupils select a small group to carry out the job. 
Small committees of from three to five pupils seem to work better at 
this age than large groups. 


Sometimes pupils should choose which jobs to do and which 
group to join. They will likely choose the job they think they are good 
at and the group they think congenial. Sometimes they should be 
assigned a task because they need to learn how to do it, and directed 
to a group because they need to learn how to get along with all kinds 
of people. 


3. The groups work (generally over a short time) on their project. 
In the early stages of this work, the teacher will probably find that 
groups will need considerable help in organizing themselves and 
actually getting down to the job. After a class has had a number of 
informal, small-group sessions, the teacher may find it useful to take 
a little time to discuss with her class the ways in which groups can 
work together effectively. 


4. A spokesman selected by the group reports briefly and informally 
to the class. In the first stages of group work with a class, the teacher 
may find that the children respond better to questions posed by their 
teacher on their findings. Gradually, however, the children should 
be encouraged to prepare their reports as a group and to select one 
of their members to present it to the class. 


Role Playing 


Briefly, role playing is simply the impromptu dramatization of a 
problem or idea for class discussion. That children use this technique 
often and naturally can be seen in their many games involving school, 
house, etc. That is why priority was given to unposed pictures of 
people, and particularly children, doing something significant. Many 
of these pictures are so appealing to children that their first reaction 
is, “Let’s play that!” The principal advantage of the technique in 
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school is that it enables children to get right “inside” a point of view, 
rather than just passively observing and discussing it as a spectator. 
Role playing is also probably the most effective way of exploring 
values. . 

Most teachers who use this technique in their classes follow these 
steps. 


1. Teacher and/or class decide on the situation to be faced (e.g.,-} 
disobeying a school rule, a discussion between parent and child over 
the doing of chores, etc.). 


2. Think up a scene that illustrates the subject. Decide on a few 
characters, name them, and plan how they are to relate to one another. 


3. Select the players — at this age not more than two or three. Give ) 
them a little time to think over the situation, which you have explained 
to them. 


4. Have the characters take their places and begin. 


5. The teacher should cut off the role playing before it begins to | 
drag (about 2 or 3 minutes). ; 


6. Characters are asked to describe how they felt in their part. This 
is a most important part of the proceedings. 


7. General class discussion. Start with the particular scene enacted, 
and then move to the larger issues behind it. 


8. Sometimes it helps to repeat the scene two or three times with 
different actors to illustrate different kinds of response to the same 
situations. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Skills of Inquiry and Critical Thinking 


The World Community Studies are designed to develop and give 
practice in the skills listed here. 


1. Discussing what we think we already know about the topic 
2. Examining the confrontation 
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Recognizing that a question or problem has arisen 
Stating the question precisely 

Limiting the question to a manageable scope or dividing it 
Sequencing or Distributing the parts of the question 
Making “guesses” or “hunches” about possible answers 
Planning how to conduct the inquiry 

Listing possible sources of evidence 

Locating evidence 

Selecting evidence relevant to the question 

Evaluating the importance and accuracy of evidence 
Talking and Thinking about the evidence purposefully 
Reaching a tentative conclusion 

Supporting it by reference to specific evidence 
Considering contrary evidence and opinion 

Profiting from the ideas of others, pro and con 
Searching for new evidence 

Confirming, Amending, or Rejecting the conclusion 


Realizing that some questions have more than one answer 
— or no answer at all 


Becoming aware of the values (individual and group) which 
influence the selection and use of evidence 


Questioning these values and Maintaining an open mind 
Considering alternatives and consequences 


Accumulating information, some of which will be remembered 
for its continuing usefulness, while much of it, subject to 
rapid change, needs to be “looked up” again whenever 
required 


Projecting present conditions into the future. 





My name is 


I found this quotation in the magazine, newspaper, book 


(underline the right word) named 





The title or headline is_ 
It was written by 


It tells about (WHAT?) 





CW 
CWHEBE 7 ies tes 

OW HEIN) seen ES et 
and I found out (HOW?) — ae oan 





and the reason (WHY?) was_ ee 


There,ate nt 1. oo iciires, 
(how many?) 


The one I like best shows__ 

















Using Quotations 


Young children may be inclined to give too little attention to the 
quotations which are an essential part of each study. Questions should 
be asked to establish and reinforce the habit of asking: 


© What does this quotation tell us? 
® What use is it? 
® Who wrote (or said) this? When? 


® What was it taken from, — a letter? a news report? a travel book? 
an advertisement or poster? a magazine article? a government 
publication? a memoir? a speech? other source? 
What difference does it make what it came from? 

© Should we believe it or not, and why? 

® Does it give us facts or opinions, or some of each? How do we 
tell the difference? 

® How do the pictures (or other graphic materials) help us under- 
stand the quotation? 

@ In what way does this writer (or speaker) agree and/or disagree 
with other writers? 

Pupils should be encouraged to copy useful quotations they find 
in other source material to insert in their own booklets or display on 
the bulletin board. To help them to skim through source material and 
select relevant quotations, you may wish to duplicate the form to 
accompany any quotation they copy. 

Interviews are really “live” quotations. Young children quickly 
learn how to operate a simple tape recorder and play back the inter- 
view for the group or class. If this is not available, the interviewer 
should be accompanied by a “secretary,” who will record the replies 
on a well-spaced copy of the questions the interviewer is going to ask. 

Most studies include some statistics in a simple table or quota- 
tion. After the pupils have studied the pictographs used in most 
studies, they should try making pictographs of their own. 


Using Graphic Material 

Besides maps, vertical and oblique aerial photographs, time charts and 
timetables, which are dealt with in the two following sections, the 
World Community Studies present photographs, reproductions of 
paintings and other works of art, drawings, sketches, diagrams, car- 
toons, pictographs, etc., etc. 

Young children like looking at pictures, but most of them need 
guidance in looking purposefully for evidence and seeing its signifi- 
cance. Until this habit is acquired, it is useful to keep before them 
the questions the detective always carries in his mind as he looks for 
and examines clues: Who? What? When? Where? How? and 
especially, WHY? Quite often, too, the teacher will need to say, “I 


think you have missed something important. What are you trying to 
find out? Look at what this child is wearing (doing, holding, etc., 
etc,). What do you see that tells you what it is made from?” 

Just as important as learning not to believe all one reads is 
learning not to put implicit trust in all one is shown. The picture may 
be out-of-date, may be unique instead of normal, may have been taken 
“through rosy spectacles,” without any indication of normal hazards, 
discomforts, or disconcerting realities. It is important that children 
ask themselves what the picture (or other graphic) doesn’t show. 


The Sense of Place and Space, and the Use of Maps 


Some children using these studies will be well prepared by experience, 
in school and out, to: 


® relate oblique and vertical aerials (and other photographs) to 
the maps; 

® relate and compare the map to the globe, and both to the natural 
landscape of the home area (and other areas they have visited) ; 

® orient themselves to each map, globe, or picture; 

® use “up” and “down” with discrimination according to context as 
they are encountered (up the river, up north, uptown, up into 
orbit, look up to; and down south, downtown, down the mine 
shaft, look down on); 

© understand, appreciate, and use the scale (How long would it take 
to walk from that airport to that schoolhouse?) ; 

® use a letter-numeral grid; 

have an accurate visual concept of what each symbol represents 

(and find pictures of the real ones). 


Some children will have such a paucity of experience that they 
will need to be led patiently to competent use of the terms north, south, 
east, and west. Most of the children will be distributed between these 
extremes. Since all of them will require experiences which take them 
onward, it is suggested that they be divided into many small, short- 
term groups for map study, and that the groups be often reconstituted 
according to accomplishment. 

Materials are provided for ample practice for the most advanced 
pupils. But to try to have every child use them all will be more 








frustrating than rewarding. Most kits will contain slides of several 
useful maps for class instruction. 


A Sense of Time and Chronology 


Young children’s sense of time depends upon their own direct experi- 
ences, Their ability to recognize a sequence of events outside their 
direct experience is very limited. Time, for them, does not fly; it 
creeps from Christmas to Christmas and from birthday to birthday so 
slowly that a year, a decade, and a century — are all the “long ago” 
and the “once upon a time.” 

However, some time lines make sense to them. The chronology 
of their brothers and sisters, and their own place in that sequence is 
well known to them as an alternating source of satisfaction and annoy- 
ance. And the time line of their possessions — scooter, tricycle, and 
“real bike, a two-wheeler” — is an essential stage in the development 
of a sense of chronology. In the World Community Studies most 
children will be able to apply this personal sense of past, present, and 
sequence to the people and things they encounter in each study. For 
some it will be merely a classification of “then” things and “now” 
things, like clothes, vehicles, tools, etc. Others can arrange things like 
ships into a time line. Each time a “when” question is put, it can 
probably be related in some way to something known and significant 
(when grandma was a little girl, before there were airplanes, etc.). 
Each such relation will help children to develop a sense of chronology. 

This sense is also developed in the planning of how they are 
going to conduct a facet of each study — “First we need to divide up 
the jobs. Next we need to choose our groups. After that we should 
hunt for things that tell about our part. Then we decide what to tell 
and show the others. We should be ready to do this next Monday.” 

Some dates can be made significant; e.g., when the question 
arises, “What houses in our town were built when grandma and 
grandpa were kids?” The children need to ask, “When was this house 
built?”, get a numerical-year answer, and do some arithmetic to come 
up with “This house was built when grandma was three,” or “before 
grandma was born.” 


Using Local Resources 


The discovery and use of local resources in each study serves several 
purposes. It helps children relate the new to the known. It leads them 
towards independence in finding evidence and lessens their dependence 
upon the teacher and the school books. It will almost always uncover 
real things, artifacts to be seen, handled with care, and appreciated. 
Most museums now supply kits of artifacts to those too far away to 
make a visit practical. 

But the most effective local resource is people, — people who 
have been to the places being studied, importers who deal in its 
products, citizens whose ancestors came from that land, the school 
and public librarians, the curators of galleries and museums, etc. 


Vocabulary 


Care has been taken in these studies to enable children to learn from 
the context the meaning of unfamiliar words and social studies terms 
new to them. The context often includes pictures or other graphic 
materials, parenthetical explanations or dictionary clips. The dic- 
tionary is, of course, the resource they should rely upon to verify the 
meaning they have attached to the new word. 


Evaluation 


Self and group evaluation is an important part of the learning process. 
Useful discussion of “How did we do?” “What worked best?” and 
“What should we do differently next time?” can follow the culmina- 
tion of each study. 

Children always want also to know what the teacher and other 
grown-ups think of their work. For a complete guide to this, see 
Evaluation in the Social Studies, the 35th yearbook (1965) of the 
National Council for Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 20036. | 
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THEN AND NOW IN FROBISHER BAY 


ELABORATION 


Nomad Eskimos were accustomed to living widely dispersed in self- 
sufficient family (or small neighborhood) units of great mobility. 
Their environment does not naturally provide sufficient food, clothing, 
and shelter for a concentrated population of huntsmen. 


It fluctuates seasonally and according to the abundance or scarcity of 
the resources on which they depend. In such a culture they enjoyed 
a great deal of independence and freedom of choice. Homes were 
necessarily unpretentious shelters and possessions were few, all easily 
portable or abandoned without regret. The nomads’ value of time was 
related to their own needs. They made their own fun, their own art, 
music, and folklore. 

Then they were “discovered” by Europeans with different values 
(the white foxskin is worth more than a teakettle) and much more 


efficient weapons and tools (rifles, ski-doos, accordions). As trading 
increased, the Eskimos’ desire increased for a more secure and com- 
fortable life, using the tools and “know-how” of modern technology 
(products of large community specialization and organization). They 
began to gather (or be gathered by a paternal power) into com- 
munities. There the concentration of numbers permits the sharing 
necessary to the operation of institutions and services, to specialization 
of employment, to satisfying group recreation and esthetic experiences. 

This requires social and political organization not needed or 
known by nomads, and a drastic revision of values. It is not easy for 
the old to change, while the young take quickly to new ways and 
new values (some good? some bad?). It takes time to develop the 
“working-together” skills of interdependence without losing all the 
admirable qualities developed by the old self-reliance (child freedoms, 
practical ingenious craftsmanship, honesty, peace, hospitality). 

“Civilization” has left its mark on every Eskimo in Frobisher 
Bay; their life is a mixture of old and new. Tradition persists; e.g., — 
the successful hunter, even if truant from his job, wins the respect — 
traditionally given by his own people to the provider, maintaining his 
individual sense of worth even though the critical need for the food 
has gone. The status value of the hunting skill is being replaced by 
the status value of possessions; e.g., cameras, electric appliances, ski- 
doos, etc. 

So powerful is the pull that now there are more Eskimos in 
Frobisher Bay than there are jobs. The great problem is how to 
substitute productive employment for welfare in this environment, and 
self-government for federal paternalism. 


SOURCE MATERIALS (in order of usefulness in this study) 


Eskimo Townsmen, by John J. and Irma Honigmann, Canadian 
Research Centre for Anthropology (formerly at University of Ottawa, 
now at St. Paul’s University, 223 Main St., Ottawa 1), 1965, $6.50 
list (1969). An admirable study of Frobisher Bay. 


North magazine, a bi-monthly, well-illustrated magazine published by 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 





Order from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Publications, 
Ottawa. $3.00 per year (with order) of six issues. Particularly useful 
for keeping this study up-to-date. 

The Beaver, a well-illustrated quarterly published by The Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg 1. $3.00 per year. 
Film Catalogue, Canadian Edition, National Film Board of Canada 
(regional offices in each province). 


There is joy in 

Feeling the warmth 
Come to the great world 
And seeing the sun 
Follow its old footprints 
In the summer night. 


There is fear in 

Feeling the cold 

Come to the great world 

And seeing the moon 

— Now new moon, now full moon — 
Follow its old footprints 

In the winter night. 


CANADA 





Native Tribes of Canada, by Douglas Leechman, W. J. Gage Limited, 
1956, $3.90 (1969). Chapter V, pages 151-200, gives a well-illus- 
trated, authoritative record of the old Eskimos, and an old “taboo” 
tale about the horrible results of cooking seal and caribou in the same 
pot (you'll never get a husband). Read to pupils. 


Beyond the High Hills, a book of Eskimo poems, the chanted songs 
of the Iglukik and the Musk Ox people, collected in the Arctic by 
Knud Rasmussen, 1921-1924, lavishly illustrated with color photo- 
graphs by Father Guy Mary-Rousseliére. Nelson, Foster and Scott 
Ltd., Toronto, 1961, $4.95 (1969). The Two Seasons is a sample 
from this volume. 


The New People, by Edith Iglauer, Doubleday & Company, New 
York, 1962, $5.50 list (Toronto 1969), is an admirable series of 
intimate glimpses into the Eskimos’ transition to community life and 
their co-op successes and troubles. The quote below, from page 17, 
offers an opportunity for pupils to see how some of our old taboos 
were just as silly as some of the Eskimos’. 


I remarked to Snowden that I should think Mary must be cold 
in her flimsy cotton dress, and asked why she didn’t wear some- 
thing warmer. He told me that in the past the women had worn 
caribou leggings, but the early missionaries had taught them that 
it was wicked for females to go about in trousers, so now they 
wear dresses. 


Folkways Record #FE 4444 (L.P., non-breakable, 33%), ($4.70 
net, 1969). It has 19 bands of stories, songs, games, etc., recorded 
by Laura Bolton and the Eskimos of Hudson Bay and Alaska, 1950- 
1954, with an accompanying brochure explaining and translating each 
performance, and giving information like this: 


The old Eskimo drum was made like a big tambourine, three 
or four feet across the middle. The rim is a hoop made of a long 
willow cane curved into a circle and tied. The handle is a short, 
thick piece of wood or bone notched to fit over the rim and tied 
to it with strips of sealskin. 

A caribou skin is scraped clean and softened by the women. 
Then two or three men hold the skin tight on the frame while 
another ties it to the frame. 

The drumstick is a piece of wood or bone wrapped with 
sealskin softened by chewing it. The drummer does not strike 
the skin. He hits the rim or frame of the drum. 


The Unbelievable Land, essays by 29 experts, originally C.B.C. radio 
broadcasts, with 34 good photographs, Queen’s Printer, Catalogue 
No. R72-3664. $2.50 (1969). 


People of the Light and Dark is a similar essay series, Queen’s Printer, 
Catalogue No. R72-4166. $2.50 (1969). 


This is the Arctic, breezy, whimsical, cartoon-illustrated, 8-pages 
D.ILA.N.D., 1964. Queen’s Printer, Catalogue No. 72-1564. 35¢ 
(1969). 


Cape Dorset, a record of Eskimo art arranged by the National Gallery 
of Canada. Queen’s Printer, Catalogue No. NG 31-1967-2. $1.00 
(1969). Pupils can get ideas for their carvings and prints. 


GETTING STARTED 
A Suggested Three-Step Procedure 


1. A week or two before this study is to begin, borrow some of the 
books about Eskimos which the librarian has found popular with 
pupils of this age. Display them without comment where the 
pupils can get at them. 


NO 


When ready to initiate this study, show the pictures on the front 
cover of this guide. Ask what the pictures tell about these Cana- 
dian children, what their people are called, where they live, what 
the weather is like, how their clothing and features are like or 
unlike ours, etc. This will lead to discussion of what the pupils 
think they know about Eskimos. 


3. With this preparation, pupils may be confronted with the con- 
trasting pictures on the front and back covers of their book and 
launch into the discussions suggested. 


RELATING THE NEW TO THE KNOWN 


This activity (1) increases the understanding; (2) affords either a 
contrast for which a reason should be sought or a similarity which 
provides evidence that no matter where or how people live we’re all 
more alike than we are different. 

In addition to those mentioned in the booklet there are also these 
opportunities: 


Page 2-— Picture 5 — our sunglasses, summer and winter, and the 
Kewatin Eskimo’s home made pair. 

Page 3— “I like my work.” Do you like your work? Why or why 
not? 

Page 6— What happy discovery have you made “by mistake”? 

Page 8— How did you change your ways when you started to 
school? 

Page 13 — Picture 13, when do you need a parka most? 

Page 14 — Are there mosquitoes around here? Why or why not? 

Page 20 — Can you use the list of streets and a grid key on the map 
of your town? 

Page 22 — When did you ever need to wear overshoes inside? Why? 

Page 23 — If your family went off in a car to live like nomads for a 
whole summer: What would your parents load into the 
car? Why? What would you take of your very own? 
Why? What would you miss most? What would you 
like about the nomad life? What would make you feel 
miserable? 
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Page 23 — What kind of embroidery does your mother do? 
Page 24 — What do people in this town do after work to make things 


Page 


better for their families? What do you do? 
26 — When and why do you act like the boy in picture 32? 


Page 27 — Where does your drinking water come from? 


Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 


Page 
Page 


Page 


33 — What makes a ski-doo go? What do people around here 
use them for? What would you do with a ski-doo? 

33 — Picture 48 shows Simonie campaigning for votes. How 
do politicians in your town try to get votes? 

35 — What have you helped to organize —a club? a party? 
a circus ? How did you do it? Why? 

36 — Who do you know who has had to leave your town to 
learn a trade? Where? Why? Did they come back? 

41 — How could you make a drum like the one in picture 68? 
What good would it be? 

43 — What fun at your school is organized? How did your 
school get its name? 

44 — Can we buy Arctic char? Where? What does it cost? 

45 — When do we have feasts? What are the foods we like to 
have then? Why? 

46 — What would be different about the clothes Simonie’s 
children are wearing if they lived here? 


The example below of unstructured research (see also pages 
11-12) shows how a close examination of detail in pictures 16 and 
22, and the maps on pages 21 and 33, and the dictionary, can lead 
to learning about: 











types of freighters and their uses; 

how oil is unloaded from a tanker by pipeline to storage tank; 
distinction between pier’, wharf, dock, quay, slip; 

harbor storage facilities. 

This can also lead to a discussion of the different kinds of cargo 
arriving at and leaving Montreal and Frobisher Bay. 


1Note: The pier, partly destroyed by ice, is no longer in use (1969). 


ROLE PLAYING 


The council suggested on page 4 provides a way of exploring concepts 
of government and a practice in organizing so that when the term is 
introduced on page 35, pupils will have had experience to draw upon. 


Other role playing activities which you may like to try are: 


REAL 

(1) a co-op to buy a load of pumpkins for hallowe’en or Christmas 
trees, “wholesale.” 

(2) a trading-post for toys? stamps? comics? 

(3) a “hot-line” classroom broadcast about such things as snow- 
balling and other “hot” topics. 


PRETEND 

(1) Page 8 —Eskimos and traders shown in picture 9 bargaining 
without knowing each other’s language. 

(2) Page 16 — The flight to Frobisher Bay. 

(3) Page 18, picture 20 — Play the people in the picture, greeting 
the class. 

(4) Pages 22-23 — Play the Eskimo families, both townsfolk and 
nomads, in various circumstances; e.g., father brings home a 
seal, taking shelter from a blizzard, shall we buy a ski-doo and 
get rid of the dogs, etc. 

(5) Pages 24-25 — A group putting up a prefab. 

(6) Page 28 — The ambulance crew, the patient, and the hospital 
staff deal with an emergency; e.g., a child badly bitten by huskies 
(see The New People by Edith Iglauer, pages 94-95, for the 
story of a savage attack by huskies on a five-year-old boy). 


(7) Pages 36 and 38 —A teacher at Sir Martin Frobisher School 
and Eskimo children who come late, or want to eat or sleep 
“when they feel like it.” 

(8) Page 45 — The feast held by the twelve-year-old girl and her 
parents. 


UNSTRUCTURED INQUIRY AND RESEARCH 


It is important that pupils learn to organize their own inquiries. For 
this reason there are no questions referring to many obvious oppor- 
tunities for research. A few of the important examples are: 


© the boxed capital-letter key to the sources of the quotations; 
© “kadloona,” page 2 and “kabloona,” page 3. The Eskimos had no 
written language until the missionaries introduced an adaptation of 
the Cree Indian syllabics. Consequently there are several variant 
English spellings of most Eskimo words depending upon how the 
listener wrote them in English; 
© the time line of symbols above the map on page 11; 
© the thermometers on page 15 (refer the gifted to the encyclo- 
pedias) ; 
© the syllabics on pages 19 and 37, referred to in the glossary, which 
is a source, not an explanation of hard words; see also the back 
cover of this guide; 
© the scale of the floor-plan, p. 24, can be estimated from the child’s 
size in picture 29; the things unnamed in the floor plan, and why 
the water tank is inside, near the stove, while the fuel oil tank is 
outside; 
© Lake Catherine (p. 27) shown, unnamed, on the map (p. 21); 
® how the shape of Frobisher Bay and Koojesse Inlet creates great 
tidal variations in water level; 
© the machine in picture 56, page 36 (a lathe); 
© the wind screen in picture 57, page 37; 
© the use of exaggeration and humor in a cartoon (p. 37); 
© the tattooing on the face of the “Old Mischief,” page 40; 
® the seal shot, skinned, and partly eaten, and pelts on stretchers, 
page 45, (and the used ski-doo and unused sled); 
© why Eskimos love and need fat — see encyclopedia article on FAT. 
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USING CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Have the class watch for items about Eskimos. When they find a 
useful one, screen it by the opaque projector. 


NOTE: 1970 is the 300th anniversary of the founding of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The Company has had built a replica of the Nonsuch 
which will be shown in many parts of Canada. It is described and 
illustrated in The Beaver, Winter, 1968. See also in the same issue, 
“Etuk Makes a Drum.” 


HELPING CHILDREN JUDGE RELEVANCE 


When pupils are making a page for their own book, it is suggested 
that you have these eight excerpts, each in its own box, available to 
them. Ask that they look for something that may be useful and fitting 
for the topic they are writing about. Have them discuss how and why 
the item is relevant. When they have decided which item to use, let 
them clip it out of the sheet and use it. 


DWELLINGS 


Housing, because of the harsh climate, was a serious problem. During 
the milder weather of summer, tents were good enough and they were used 
till enough snow had fallen to make it possible to build a snow house. The 
tents were made of sealskin or caribou hide, and though bulky and heavy, 
made comfortable shelters and were fairly easy to carry when travelling. 
Some of the skins were scraped so thin that the light came through. 
The snow house, often thought of as the only Eskimo home is generally 
called an igloo. Actually igloo simply means any house, except a tent, 
hether it is built of stone or of snow. The snow house was not used all 
hrough the Arctic as many people suppose. In the east it was built only 
hen on a journey, and in the west it was seldom used at all. It is only in 
he central Arctic that it was the usual winter house. Today there are not 
any Eskimos who can build a snow house and many hundreds of them 
ave never seen one in their lives. 

Adapted from Native Tribes of Canada, by Douglas Leechman, pages 
169-171. 


i . . tuktoo means “‘a caribou”; tuktoojuak is “a big caribou”; tuktoojuakseok 
is “hunt a big caribou”; tuktoojuakseokniak “will hunt a big caribou”; 


tuktoojuakseokniakpunga is “I will hunt a big caribou.” In this way one 
long word in Eskimo can take the place of a whole sentence in English. 
From The Arctic Circular. 


Ships can reach Frobisher only between the months of July and September, 
because that is the only time when the ice breaks up enough to let the ships 
enter. The land is covered with snow for most of the year, but many tiny 
plants and flowers grow during the short weeks of summer. 

Adapted from Dew Line Doctor, by Gareth Howerd, page 72. 


When Gibson had finished speaking, Snowden suddenly shouted, “Whose 
store is this?” 
Magpa translated, and the Eskimo laughed, and shouted back 
“Uvaguk!” (“Ours!”’) 
“Do you like the idea of having your own store?” Snowden asked. 
The Eskimo cried “Ayii!” (“Yes!”) 
From The New People, by Edith Iglauer, page 167. 


From beneath the counter he brought the catalogue from Eaton’s — and 
said, “I was thinking about that question for two years. The Eskimo 
doesn’t use the Ski-doo just for fun but for hunting and trapping. I noticed 
that Eaton’s had two machinery prices — one for farmers, one for other 
persons. I asked if Eskimos could get a Ski-doo tax free, just as farmers 
in the South pay no taxes when they buy farm machines.” 

From The New People, by Edith Iglauer, page 163. 


The town has 24 hours of daylight in June. This is not to be confused with 
24 hours of sunlight. The sun dips below the horizon, but the reflected 
skylight is bright enough to hold a street dance on the runway on June 21st 
— which has been done. In the winter, children go to school in the dark 
and come home in the dark. The sun is up at 10 and down at two, and if 
the weather is bad, it is not always visible even during these short hours. 
Ted Morris, 1968. 


Anyone expecting to find trees on Baffin Island will be disappointed. The 
entire island is in the permafrost zone, and the arctic willows that grow 
here cannot sink their roots into the ground because of the permanently 
frozen subsoil, nor lift their heads because of the bitter northwest winds 
that sweep the area from mid-September until the end of April. But the 
short summer season makes up for the winter chill. Ripe dandelions fill 
the sheltered hollows. Yellow buttercups bloom in the gravel and sand 
wastes, and the rocky hillsides are blanketed with multi-colored mosses and 


if 








| 
cane 
their way through the snow — 
? t ir melts away, then ‘evolve into 
glories known locally as arctic orchids. The stunted arctic willows bear 


kingsized “pussywillows” that are the delight of the children in the south. 
Ted Morris, 1968. 


Frobisher has a library, thanks to several local clubs pooling their book | 
resources. In 1968 the library should move into a new building and under 
the wing of the Territorial Public Library Service. Either way, the towns- 
people have books to read. The library is run by a group of interested 
citizens elected to the recreational catchall called the Frobisher Community 
Club. It is staffed by housewives who give one night a week to sit at the 
desk, chat with their neighbors, meet the neighborhood children, and pass 
out books. Ted Morris, 1968. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CULMINATION 


1. Use pages 46-47. 

Review the main idea by discussing a new series of pictures. Use 
N.F.B. filmstrip #36122: Canada’s North— THE MODERN 
ESKIMO. It is an excellent 42-frame color strip. It has captions 
as well as a manual. We suggest that you cover the caption, let 
the pupils discuss what the frame tells them. Let one pupil have } 
the manual and direct the attention of the class to anything they | 
have missed, or give relevant information not shown in the frame. | 
Then ask the pupils to compose a caption for the frame, after 
which you expose the filmstrip editor’s caption. Tell pupils the 
date of the filmstrip or have them use the code and alert them to 
spot things no longer true. N.F.B. filmstrip numbers are coded to 
indicate the year of publication. The 2nd and 3rd digits are used 
for this purpose: e.g., this filmstrip is a 1967 production. In | 
N.F.B. film numbers, the 3rd and 4th digits indicate the year; e.g., | 
the film, ANGOTEE, #015321 was produced in 1953. Other | 
useful N.F.B. filmstrips are: #36070 and 36071: Eskimo Children | 
on Baffin Island; #36123: Canada’s North— The Caribou 

Eskimo. ' 

3. Let pupils suggest ways to “celebrate” the completion of their 

research — a display of some kind? a “Toonik Times Festival”? | 
an “Eskimo Day” at school? an assembly program for the school? — 








MUSEUM OF MAN 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS OF CANADA 
Information and Education Division, 
Victoria Memorial Bldg., 

McLeod and Metcalfe Streets, 


Ottawa 4, Canada. 


ESKIMO ARTIFACTS IN THE LOAN COLLECTION 


Lamp 
Doll 
Pot 
Comb 
Violin 
Bolas 
Ulu 


Kayak (model) 
Igloo (model) 
Ivory Sled (model) 
Snow Goggles 
Harpoon Head 
Fish Jig 

Horn Ladle 


Fire Drill 

Bone Snow Knife 
Soapstone and 

Ivory Carvings 
Woman’s Needle Case 
Ayagak 

(Ring and Pin Game) 


Pupils may need some help apply- 
ing the grid to the map on page 
21. After ruling vertical grid lines 
from mile points 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 
on the scale they need to see that 
they must measure and rule an- 


other vertical line to the left of 
zero before they number the grid 
squares. When this has been done 
and the horizontal grid lines drawn, 


the following locations are evident. 


Grid Locations, page 
on 

photo 
hospital A-3 
hangar C-1 
power house A-2 
school B-2 
or not shown 
post office B-2 
Ikaluit B-3 
a church B-2 
or B-2 
or not shown 
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on 
map 
A-3 
B-2 
A-3 
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B-2 
B-3 
B-3 
B-2 
A-5 
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DsATH OF DOUG MERIAI AND SON JOHN 


On February 4th at approximately 3 p.m. Mr. Doug Meriam and his 7 year 
old son John left the Meriam residence in Ekaluit for a walk on the sea ice. 
Their destination was Apex Hill, a distance of 3 miles. 


The weather conditions became quite bad shortly after their walk began. 
Telephone service to Apex Hill was out and it wasn't until later in the 
evening that it was discovered that the two had failed to reach their -- 
destination. 


A search, coordinated by the RCMP was begun when weather conditions+ 
permitted. This involved 34 ski-doos, a "swamp buggy" and many people on foot. 


The following morning at about 10.00 a.m. o'clock the bodies of the two 
missing people were found about 4 miles from Apex Hill well out on the ice. 


Records from the weather office indicated that from 3 p.m. February 4th 
to 3 a.m. February 5th the temperature dropped from 4 degrees above zero to 
31 degrees below zero. 


Mr. Meriam had been a teacher at Sir Martin Frobisher School since 
September 1966. His home had been London, Ontario. Surviving are his wife 
Maureen and 4 year old daughter Joanne. 
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